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MEDIEVAL TEXTILES FROM THE TELLEM 
CAVES IN CENTRAL MALI, WEST AFRICA 


ROGIER M.A. BEDAUX AND RITA BOLLAND 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the objects collected by the Dutch 
expeditions! in caves of the Bandiagara cliffs 
(Sanga Region, Republic of Mali) in 1964, 1965, 
1966, 1971 and 1974,* the textiles occupy a 
special and important place (Figs. 1, 2). They 
have been well preserved in the dry caves used 
for the burial of the dead and can most cer- 
tainly be counted among the earliest known 
textiles of Africa south of the Sahara. Their 
large numbers and good condition enable a 
technical and stylistic analysis to be made, while 
their dating to the 11th to 18th centuries makes 
it possible to sketch the history of the textiles 
of the central part of the Republic of Malt. It 
is known that this region has one of the oldest 
traditions of weaving in Africa. 

In view of the importance of the material, 
it seemed useful to give a short survey of these 
textiles* in advance of the publication of a de- 
tailed catalogue. 

Among the twenty-nine caves investigated 
thirteen, used as burial places, contained tex- 
tiles. The dead were buried in their garments 
and sometimes wrapped in a sort of blanket. 
In general the skeletons lay in great disorder 
(Fig. 3) and it was clear that they had been 
moved to make room for new burials. Com- 
plete skeletons were rare. In only eight cases 
were remains of human skeletons found in the 
textiles (Fig. 4), so that it was not possible to 
ascribe given types of textiles to given persons. 

The caves that contained textiles were caves 
A,B,C,E,F,H,J,M,O,P,Q,Y and Z.' Some of the 
textile fragments from caves C,M,Y and Z and 
all the textiles from caves A,E,F and H were 
collected for further study. 

In none of the caves was any stratigraphy 
found among the burials; the material was 


simply deposited on the bare rock. A study of 


the associated buildings has made it possible 
to draw up a relative chronology, which has 
been confirmed by eleven carbon-14 datings.® 
The dating of the objects in the caves that were 
easily accessible occasionally posed problems, 
but these could sometimes be solved by com- 
paring these objects with firmly dated material 
from caves that were difficult to reach and 
thus less disturbed. 

Most of the textiles can be attributed to the 


Fig. 1 Bird’s eye view of the cliff of Bandiagara near 
Sanga, Republic of Mali, showing the position of the caves. 


Fig. 2) The west wall of the Toloy canyon with, among 
other things, cave C and the hoisting apparatus used to 
gain access to the caves that were difficult to reach. 


with human skeleton 
The number of 


Interior of burial-cave C 


Fig. 3 
remains and textile fragments im situ. 
persons buried was estimated at 3,000. 


Tellem Culture.® The earliest fragments date 
from the | 1th century (cave C); the latest Tel- 
lem textiles belong to the 15th-16th centuries 
(cave F). The textile fragments of more recent 
date, on the other hand—those of the 17th- 


Fig. 4 


2) on the head, as found in cave C. 


Vellem skull (2337-N51) with a cotton coif (C20— 


18th centuries from cave H—cannot be at- 
tributed to the Tellem. On the basis of the 
morphological study of the skeletons it cannot 
be ruled out that there might have been a 
mixed population here (Tellem-Dogon ?). 
Other textile remains were also found 
caves in the neighborhood of Nokara (Nokara 
B) and Boni (Boni B). They belong to a com- 
pletely different culture, dated to the 17th- 
18th centuries, and will not be discussed here.’ 
COTTON TEXTILES 
bp majority of the textile fragments studied 
(84%) are of cotton. The threads are fine and 
regularly spun with Z-twist and are used dyed 
and undyed. However, the original color of 
the cotton, a yellowish-white, has mostly been 
discolored by age and contact with the dead 
to light to dark brown. The threads are very 
often dyed blue with indigo and sometimes 
two shades of blue are found ina single textile. 
There are also a few textiles that are probably 
dyed brown. The cotton textiles can be divided 
into two main groups on the basis of their 
weaves: textiles in balanced plain weave and 
textiles in weft-faced plain weave. In addition 
there are some narrow bands in warp-faced 
plain weave. 


Textiles in balanced plain weave (53%) 


The warp and weft threads cross each other 
one over, one under (Fig. 
roughly as many warp threads as weft threads 


per square centimeter, 10 on average. There 


5) and there are 
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Fig. 5 


and white checks (C13—1), found in cave C. 


Cotton textile in balanced plain weave with blue 


are fragments in the original yellowish-white 
cotton color and in blue and there are also 
blue and yellowish-white striped and checked 
textiles. Sometimes a fr igmentis large enough 
to determine that it formed part of a garment. 
Thus there have been found coifs, tunics, chin- 
bands and (perhaps) wraps for women. 

The tunics are always made of fabric in plain 
weave (Figs. 6, 7). Figs. 8 and 9 show the cut 
of the two forms most commonly found: a gored 
tunic (Figs. 6, 8) and a straight tunic (Figs. 7 
9). Both have long, wide sleeves.* The fabric 
appears to have been used economically. The 
tunics are made of full widths of cloth, ze., 
strips of weaving as they came off the loom, 
sewn together. Sometimes it was necessary to 
cut the widths lengthways in half, or diago- 
nally into two triangular pieces for the gored 
form. In these cases we always find the two 
pieces used in the same garment. Some of the 
pieces have a sewn-on pocket along the lower 
edge of the neck opening that falls in a point 
over the left shoulder. Sometimes a plaited 
tape is sewn around the neck opening. The 
main stitches used in sewing are back stitch 
and hemming. These tunics were probably 
men’s garments. 

In addition to the sewn-on pockets two sep- 
arate pockels were found, which could be worn 
hung on a cord. They consist of two pieces of 
fabric in plain weave sewn together along three 
sides so as to form a flat rectangular bag. An- 
other small piece of fabric is sewn on to one 
side to make a small pocket. Remains of the 
cord are also present. 

The folded bands of cloth found were very 
probably used as chin-bands, wound around 
the head and lower jaw of the dead. A skull 
was found with such a chin-band still wound 
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Fig. 6 Cotton tunic of gored type (C71—186-1), found in cave C. 


Fig. 7 Cotton tunic of straight type (Z10 a,b), found in cave Z. 
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Fig. 11 Cotton textile in weft-faced plain weave (C10- 
1), from cave C, 
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Fig.9 Reconstruction of straight tunic Z10 a,b, see fig. 
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Fig. 12 Cotton textile in weft-faced plain weave (A9— 
la) with a decoration in the continuous supplementary 
weft technique and “empty” stripes, found in cave A. 


Fig. 10 Cotton cloth H71-1-V, which is darned over Pe Bo tecwad4at spa Soh gp bgh 


the whole width, found in cave H. 


Fig. 13. Back of textile in fig.12. 
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Fig. 14 Textile fragments A9-la,b and A23-1 from 
cave A, both of which come from the same blanket. It 
can clearly be seen that the discrepancies in the motifs 
are repeated. This proves that the weaver had permanent 
aids in the warp in order to make the sheds for the sup- 
plementary weft threads. 


Fig. 15 Cotton coif made of a single layer of fabric 
(C71—107) with embroidery in back stitch, found in cave 
G. 


around it. The straight, long, narrow bands 
of cloth in plain weave probably served to keep 
the blankets in place. Sometimes two pieces 
were found knotted together. In Table One 
all bands of cloth in balanced plain weave are 
called chin-bands. 

Among the textile fragments in plain weave 
are some pieces that consist of more than one 
full width sewn together along the selvedges 
by overcasting, a stitch not used, however, in 
sewing the tunics. These pieces sometimes have 
a decoration of short cord fringe, twisted from 
the warp threads, and they may perhaps have 
been wraps for women. As many finds from the 
Tellem caves have shown, plant fibers were 
used for women’s garments, plaited or twisted 
into cords. In general the women’s costume 
consisted of a bundle of cords carried between 
the legs and held in place by a plaited belt. 
Over this was worn a garment consisting of a 
plaited girdle with a long cord fringe. These 
have been found in large numbers and will be 
the subject of a subsequent study. A single 
example with cotton cords was found in cave 
C. 

The coifs will be discussed under the textiles 
in weft-faced plain weave, since both types of 
cloth were used in making them. 

The cotton textiles in plain weave from cave 
H are clearly different from those in the other 


Fig. 17a,b,e Method of sewing a coif made of two layers of fabric. 


Fig. 18 


Cotton coif with plangi decoration (C71—180), 


found in cave C. 


Fig. 19 


Cotton coif (F71—11) in simple looping tech- 


nique, from cave F. 


Fig. 20 
gc. 


Part of a cotton blanket (C6—3), found in cave 


caves. They comprise yellowish-white cloths 
with red geometrical motifs in tapestry weave 
and textiles that are wholly or partly darned 
with a running stitch. The darning is some- 
times meant to repair a worn place, but there 
are also cloths in perfectly good condition that 
are darned over the whole width with a thick 
cotton thread (Fig.10). Was this meant as dec- 
oration or was it intended to strengthen the 
piece? 


Textiles in weft-faced plain weave (42%) 


The warp and weft threads cross each other 
one under and one over, the warp threads 
always being taken double. The number of 
weft threads per square centimeter is much 
larger (20-30) than the number of double warp 
threads (8-10). In these textiles the warp threads 
are completely covered by the weft threads, 
which are either in the natural yellowish-white 
color of the cotton or dyed blue. In this way 
welt stripes of various widths are formed. 

By weaving with a single yellowish-white 
thread and a single blue thread alternz itely, 
fine stripes of yellowish-white and blue are 
made which run lengthways through the tex- 
tile (Fig.11). A decorative technique that oc- 
curs quite often is continuous supplementary 
weft or lancé, 7.e.. weaving a simple motif on 
the yellowish-white background of weft-faced 
plain weave with an additional blue weft thread 
that runs from selvedge to selvedge (Figs. 12, 
13). There sometimes occur small discrepan- 
cies in such a motif, which are constantly re- 
peated (Fig.14). From this it can be deduced 
that for weaving in the continuous supple- 
mentary weft technique special aids were used, 
which were permanently in the warp. These 
could havé been pattern sticks or pattern shafts. 

Quite often in the textiles in weft-faced plain 
weave a number of wefts are missing over the 
whole width of the strip of weaving, giving an 

“empty” stripe 1-3 cm wide (Fig.12). Occa- 

sionally some remains of weft threads were 
still to be found in such an “empty” stripe. 
They were little red to reddish-brown tufts of 
animal material, which was evidently less re- 
sistant to climatic influences and pollution than 
the cotton threads. 

Textiles in weft-faced plain weave were used 
for coifs and blankets. The coifs can be made 
of fabrics in plain weave or weft-faced plain 
weave and sometimes both types are used in 
combination.” It would seem that bits of left- 
over fabric were used for coifs. Most of them 
are semicircular in form when laid flat (Fig.15), 
Along the edges around the face and neck the 


Fig. 21 Cotton band in warp-faced plain weave (M1), ending in a knot, from cave M. 


fabric is cut straight and finished off with a 
sewn-on strip of fabric or plaited tape. The 
corners are sometimes decorated with a tassel 
or ribbon. One or two of the coifs have an 
embroidered motif in back stitch (Fig.15). 

The coifs can be made of a single (Fig.16) 
or double layer of fabric. In the latter case the 
seam turnings are concealed between the two 
layers. This is done as follows (Fig.17 a,b): the 
pieces of fabric are laid on top of one another 
in four layers, the semicircular form is sewn 
around, mostly in back stitch, and the super- 
fluous fabric is cut away leaving | cm along 
the seam; the coif is turned inside out between 
the first and second layers, so that the seam 
turnings come to be hidden between the first 
and the fourth layer. 

The flat semicircular coif C71-80 is re- 
markable in that it is decorated in plangi 
(Fig.18). In this technique the fabric is bunched 
together in places and wrapped with cotton 
threads or fibers of some kind before being 
dyed blue. During dyeing the pigment cannot 
penetrate under the binding or deep into the 
fabric in the bunches. In this way large and 
small undyed spots are formed against a blue 
background. ‘They are more or less circular in 


form and they have a patch of blue in the 
center. In the large round forms left in reserve 
in this coif some blue “spokes” run out to the 
edges from the center. 

In addition to these flat semicircular coifs 
there also occur coifs with a stand-up border 
and a slightly convex top. In cave F was found 
a rounded coif made of thick cotton threads 
in simple looping technique (Fig.19). 

A blanket consists of a number of strips of 
weft-faced plain weave fabric sewn together 
along the selvedges by overcasting (Fig.20). 
No complete blankets were found and it is not 
possible to draw any conclusions from the 
available fragments about their dimensions and 
decoration. The woven strips are sewn to- 
gether in such a way that the blue and yellow- 
ish-white weft stripes coincide to form deco- 
rative stripes over the whole width of the 
blanket. It seems highly likely that these dec- 
orative stripes mainly occurred at each end of 
the cloth.'” The ends are not hemmed, but the 
loose warp threads form a short fringe of 2- 
5 cm. From pieces of large blankets the min- 
imum number of strips of weaving needed for 
a single blanket can be determined. The larg- 
est pieces from cave C consist of five strips, 


Fig. 22, Woolen textile in weft-faced plain weave (A27), from cave A. 
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TABLE ONE 


those from caves F and M four, from cave Y 
six, and from cave Z five. 


Textiles in other weaves and techniques 


Bands were also found in warp-faced plain 
weave. They are about 3 cm wide and closely 
resemble one another. The thick cotton threads 
are Z-spun and S-plied. ‘The weft threads, which 
are undyed, are almost completely covered by 
the warp threads, which are undyed or blue 
in color, so that stripes are formed. Several 
fragments end in a knot (Fig.21). These bands 
were very probably used for holding up the 
trousers.!'! 

It is remarkable that not a single fragment 
has been found that can be said for certain to 
have come from trousers. Only one fragment 
of plain weave has been discovered, which has 
a wide hem on one side, through which a piece 
of cord is run. This might possibly be the top 
of a wide pair of trousers, but it is more likely 
that what we have here is the top of a large 
bag of a different form from those discussed 
above. 

In cave F was found a fragment that is prob- 
ably knitted and in stocking-stitch. It is notable 
that the only coif in a similar technique, i.e. 
simple looping technique, was also found in 
cave F (see under the coifs). 


WOOLEN TEXTILES 

All the woolen fragments are woven from quite 
thick threads in weft-faced plain weave (Fig.22). 
Only 15% of the textile fragments studied are 
of wool. Although they come from different 
caves, they show considerable similarity with 
respect to their colors (e.g., green, yellow, red 
and blue) and the decorative tec hniques (e.g. 
little triangles in tapestry weave along the el 
vedge). One fragment, which has a selvedge 
on one side, is 65 cm wide, which means that 
the full width was more than 65 cm. Another 
fragment without selvedges is 64 cm wide. Some 
small pieces woven in weft-faced plain weave 
in fine woolen yarn were also found. Cave A 
contained some textile fragments decorated 
with weft stripes in a twill weave. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The textiles found in the caves containing Tel- 
lem material show a surprising homogeneity. 
They scarcely differ from one another with 
respect to weaving technique, decoration and 
form, despite the differences in dating, which 
can range from the 11th to the 16th century. 

This observation also holds true for the hu- 
man remains found with the textiles.'? How- 

ever, this homogeneity is not characteristic of 


all the groups of objects associated with the 
Tellem."* 

The structures in cave F (15th-16th century) 
are built in the Dogon tradition. They contain 
remains of Tellem skeletons, but these were 
buried in accordance with a different ritual 
from that customary among the Tellem. The 
woven textiles found in cave F are entirely 
similar to Tellem textiles, yet it is remarkable 
that the only piece of knitting found came 
from this cave; likewise cave F produced the 
only coif of cotton yarn in simple looping tech- 
nique. No remains of woolen textiles were 
found in cave F or in the other caves of rel- 
atively recent date (H and Y). 

The textiles from cave H (17th-18th cen- 
tury) differ considerably from those of the caves 
used by the Tellem. The strips of weaving, for 
example, are narrower (see below). This grave 


mainly contained fragmentary skeletons of 


women. The customary loincloths, consisting 
ofa plaited band from which fiber cords hang, 
were completely absent. A number of narrow 
rectangular cloths were found, however, which 
might indicate a change of fashion. It is also 
remarkable that no blankets were found 
cave H. 

Nothing is known for certain about the loom 
on which the Vellem textiles were woven, since 
not a single part of a loom was found in the 
caves. However, the textiles themselves can give 
us some indications. The width of the Tellem 
textiles is 18-25 cm on average. The textile 
remains from cave H are narrower, i.e., 14— 
17 cm. From their structure it can be deduced 
that there was a reed in the warp, while for 
the patterns in continuous supplementary weft 
one or more pattern shafts or pattern heddles 
would have been needed. The cotton textiles 
were probably woven on a loom with shafts 
and treadles such as is still used by the men 
in West Africa today. Not a single cotton tex- 
tile fragment was found of which the structure 
and decoration might indicate the use of a 
vertical heddle and shedstick loom like that 
employed by the women in West Africa. 

The hypothesis that there exists a link be- 
tween the introduction of weaving and the ad- 
vent of Islam'! does not appear acceptable, in 
view of the fact that woven textiles were al- 
ready generally in use among the animistic 
peoples in the 11th century. It may be asked 
whether the cloths were woven by the Tellem 
themselves, or whether they were imported. 
The trade in woven textiles, both import and 
export'’, was quite important, but it is impos- 
sible to determine its extent more precisely." 
The absence of looms or spindle whorls from 
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the cave finds could simply mean that the Tel- 
lem never intended to give these objects to 
their dead as grave goods or to store them in 
the structures in which they kept their agri- 
cultural products. The caves never served as 
permanent habitations and the excavations in 
the caves presumably give us only a distorted 
picture of the daily life of the Tellem. Thus 
the garments found were perhaps only used 
for the dead. But even in that case the quantity 
of textiles found in the caves is so large that 
it must certainly be interpreted as evidence of 
a native weaving industry. Moreover, the im- 
port of woven textiles does not seem likely, in 
view of the small amounts of local goods avail- 
able for barter. 

V. Lambis of the opinion that a single group 
of weavers would not have been in a position 
to produce such a great variety of weaving 
techniques and decoration'? and it can, in- 
deed, be taken that the woolen textiles with a 
width of over 65 cm were imported from the 
north across the Sahara. The loom used was 
probably a vertical one of the heddle and shed- 
stick type. According to R. Boser, the bend of 
the Niger was an important center whence the 
art of weaving spread over West Africa.'* This 
area is also the only place where one encoun- 
ters the use of sheep's wool. She attributes the 
making of woolen textiles (with the exception 
of the very wide woolen cloths mentioned 
above), as well as of the textiles of cotton plus 
wool, to the Maabo-Peul of the bend of the 
Niger, while the cotton textiles could have been 
made, in her view, either by Peul weavers or 
by the Tellem, who had learned the technique 
from the Peul. Unfortunately little is known, 
archaeologically speaking, about the area of 
the bend of the Niger. The only objects that 

can be produced in support of Boser’s theory 

are two spindle whorls found in a stratified 
context at Toguéré Doupwil near Sévaré. 
However, these spindle whorls are dated to 
the 12th-13th centuries." 

A comparison of the Tellem garments with 
present-day weaving by other peoples does not 
help us much either. For example, although 
an outmoded coif of the Samo is sewn in an 
identical manner to the Tellem coif in Fig.17 
a,b, its shape is much more pointed (Tropical 
Museum, Amsterdam, Coll.no.3912-890c). The 
sewn-on pockets and their positioning on the 
Tellem tunics (Figs. 8, 9) are comparable to 
pockets among the Hausa, Taureg, Kra and 
other West African peoples, but the cut of the 
Tellem tunic is unique. The plangi decoration 
of our coif C71-180 is like the plangi found 
among the Soninké, Mandinka and Dyula.” 


Thus it seems that, apart from their width and 
one or two specific details, the Tellem textiles 
do not differ much from those of present-day 
neighboring peoples. This also applies to the 
Dogon.?! The diversity of decoration, how- 
ever, gradually diminishes. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that in the classification 
of their textiles the Dogon have a group they 
call Tellem (see the collection of Dogon tex- 
tiles belonging to G.Dieterlen exhibited in the 
Musée de l Homme in Paris). However, the 
textiles in this group are no more like the Tel- 
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